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RURAL HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 


By WILLIAM B. Hers, Consulting Entomologist, California State Board of Health, 
and Associate Professor of Parasitology, University of California. 


_ When health and joy of living are thought of, there almost certainly 
appear before us visions of green fields, wide meadows, cool springs, 
abundant fresh air, lowing cattle, plenty of milk and other nourishing 
iood, in short, we picture to ourselves life 3 in the country. Fagged city 
dwellers turn to the country for rest and recuperation, but alas, only 
too many return with developing cases of typhoid or malaria for treat- 
ment in city hospitals. 

The picture is as it should be and as more primitive conditions were, 
but these have changed owing to increased population and rapid easy 
_ transportation. Notwithstanding the enormous growth of cities, our 
nation is still rural in that more than fifty per cent of our population i 1s 
living today under rural conditions. Therefore today as of old the 
voice and strength of the country dweller is the voice and strength of 
the nation and to him we look with hope and confidence. 

Some one has truly said, ‘‘defective sanitation denotes a defective 
civilization.’’ The same truth in positive form is expressed in the 
following words (loosely translated from the German) so prominently 
displayed (we now know why) at the International Hygiene Exhibit at 
Dresden, Germany, in 1911, namely: ‘‘To that nation belongs the 
future which possesses the most resistant individuals.’’? That much 
remains to be done in the country is obvious to even the most casual 
observer, and the problem becomes almost appalling to such of us who 
spend much of our time in country villages and among the farms and 
ranches of these beloved United States. More than ever are we 


impressed with the fact that better hygiene and sanitation is a patri- 
otic duty. 


FARMER IS KEEN FOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


Some one in his academic fervor has evidently erred in past years, 
in view of the farmer’s attitude toward what he calls new-fangled high- 
brow notions. The farmer today is keen to acquire knowledge about 
petter farm practice, and the health of his animals is a matter of great 
concern to him. It is absolutely unjust to the farmer to even suggest 
that he is more interested in the health of his pigs than he is in the 
health of his children. The farmer is not a different kind of man than 
is his city brother. As a matter of fact the latter has nearly all his 
sanitation done for him and is not necessarily a better informed man, 
while the farmer is expected to be a well informed sanitarian, and 
indeed must be, if he is to enjoy the same comforts that his city brother 
- enjoys and besides must ordinarily do the work himaelt ¢ or superintend 

the job. 


Sanitation 1s. _ after all, just. plain common sense ish a proper scien- 


tific backing to give accuracy in application. The farmer believes in 
a program of health, happiness and efficiency and is an enemy of every- 
thing that militates against it. He soon learns to know that malaria 
is carried by mosquitoes, and becomes an enemy of these insects for life, 
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particularly if he has had malaria. He is not much interested in 
ede technical information relative to the sporogonic cycle of Plasmodium 
a falaparum. He has little use for the germ propagandist, but because 
Ae he deals with plant and animal germs almost daily he knows that these, 
for example wheat or oats, require a proper soil or medium for develop- 
ment and it follows that he soon learns that there also must be provided 
a proper medium for the development of the germ of typhoid, tuber- 
culosis and other parasitic diseases. A poorly cared-for body, poorly 
nourished or undermined by excesses of various kinds—in other words, 
a body which has been compelled to break the laws of hygiene, affords 
a ready soil for the invading organisms of disease. 
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LENGTHENING HUMAN LIFE. 


a The application of knowledge of sanitation and hygiene has expressed 
. itself in the lengthening of human life, slowly at first, only about four 
‘pl ie years during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and faster, at 
1 ee the rate of nine years per century during three-fourths of the nine- 
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— 
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fe teenth century and about fourteen years during the latter part of the 
ae = nineteenth and the beginning of this, the twentieth century. This 
| does not signify that old people are growing older, but rather that the 
infant’s chance of living 18 getting better every year, 1. the average 
oe. length of life is increasing. 

ee _ Stricter sanitary measures result in a lower death rate, e. g., the crude 
| death rate for the United States is about 14.2 per thousand (1917) 


while for India it is about 42 per thousand. After the American 
i — oecupation of Havana the death rate fell from over fifty per thousand 
ee to about twenty per thousand. The control of yellow fever through 


: ¥ uy the control of mosquitoes had much to do with this splendid result. 
Oe During a period of twelve years, from 1900 to 1912, the urban death 
i ae rate for the registration area of the United States fell 21.2 per cent, 
es while the rural death rate fell 8.6 per cent. It is a noteworthy fact 
a that the rural death rate in California, for example, is higher than the 
aa urban death rate for the following diseases: typhoid fever, malaria, 
) diarrhea and enteritis (2 years and over), tuberculosis of the lungs, 
ihe whooping cough, diphtheria, and diseases of the nervous system other 
: es ee than meningitis. In rural communities in the United States it is said 
oi that 400,000 persons die annually and about 2,000,000 others are seri- 
Ma Pa ously ill from infectious diseases, probably wholly traceable to parasitic 
oS organisms elther plant or animal. And this in spite of the statement 
here | made by Pasteur that, ‘‘It is within the power of man to rid himself of 


every parasitic disease.’’ This is the hopeful note in it all—man is 
given power over disease. | 


PROBLEM IN SMALL TOWNS IS CRITICAL. 


The rural health problem is particularly critical in villages and 
small towns with a population of under 5000 inhabitants. The United 
States Census Bureau classifies as rural all communities which have a 
population of less than 8000. No doubt one-half of the population of 
the United States resides in villages and towns having between 500 
and 8000 inhabitants. These villages and small country towns are, as 
a rule, neither well regulated cities nor groups of independent farm- 
steads. They possess the individualism of the farmer and often the 
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imitations of the worst features of a city. Owing to obvious congestion, 
cities have had to meet the sanitary problem or face great vital losses 
or even extinction by disease. Much labor and money is expended in 
our cities through acts of legislation in order to maintain a high degree 
of health. Comparatively little systematic effort has been expended 
in this direction in villages and country towns. 

The power to control or prevent disease depends upon the available 
knowledge of sanitation and hygiene (therefore the justification of 
research institutions) and the application of this knowledge through 
public health workers. In the city, agencies for the dissemination of 
knowledge of all kinds are more or less numerous and effective, and 
centralization of power simplifies application, and a general explana- 
tion for a given method of procedure is not necessary, though very 


desirable. 


EDUCATION IS. VITAL. 


To secure results in rural public health activities, individuals must 
be reached through a process of education, preferably mouth to ear 
service. In the city much of the responsibility for the health of the 
community rests with the health officer; in the country the responsi- 
bility rests with the family. The family is the critical unit in rural 
public health activities, and the mother is commonly the health officer. 
Disease and ill health is traceable to defects of hygiene and sanitation. 
The farmer is an individualist, the city dweller a communist, and it 
has been well said that the errors of individualism are best treated by 
education, and the errors of communism by legislation. 

~The principles of hygiene and sanitation are the same whether 
applied in the country or in the city, and in either case we are dealing 
with the laws of right living and fundamentally it is a question of 
cdueation. Country dwellers are naturally conservative and super- 
stitious and both of these attributes are enemies to progress. While 
many city dwellers are equally as conservative and superstitious, their 
attitude can not well affect the city as a whole because legislative acts 
ave created means for the protection of the community’s health, and 
even these are saved from their conservatism and superstition. Not so 
in the scattered country districts where each family is largely dependent 
pon its own organization, and even more dire may be the results of 
ignorance of health laws in isolated rural communities where the 
population is small. So-called country towns are often dangerous 
Nlaces in which to live. 
Professor Irving Fisher has said, ‘‘Ideal conditions for health com- 
orise a pure and disease-free atmosphere in which to live and work; 
sure food and a pure water supply; protection from infection and 
iccident; and a proper adjustment of work, rest and amusement.”’ 
With the opportunity for the attainment of these ideal conditions so 
vell within reach of the rural inhabitant, why this great economic and 
vital loss traceable to typhoid fever, malaria, tuberculosis, ete. ? 


Typhoid fever is largely a water-borne disease, though epidemics are 
‘requently traceable to the milk supply or to food contamination 
‘hrough the agency of flies or human carriers. The city usually has a 
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drinking purposes. In the case of the H 


single source of water supply which is readily controlled, and the 


danger from pollution is remote because of an adequate sewage system. 


The isolated village or farming community secures its water supply 
often from many individual sources such as wells, springs and cisterns, 
or from the open ditch or small stream. There is frequently no sewage 
disposal system, which results in the existence of many open privies 
which easily overflow during heavy rains or readily permit seepage to 
nearby wells and springs and are accessible to flies and other vermin. 
Inadequate or defective septic tanks are commonly used, and what is 
just as bad, too much reliance is placed in the septic tank as a dis- 
infecting agent. The septic tank does not, as a rule, destroy the 
virulence of disease-producing organisms; its chief function is to 
liquify solids and partially deodorize the same. 

An epidemic of typhoid fever at H——, California, a town of 2100 


‘inhabitants, was traced by the State Board of Health to the water 
supply polluted by septic tank effluent. This epidemic took place 


between July 15 and September 22, 1914, and resulted in ninety 
reported cases with seven deaths. How many casual visitors from 
distant cities contracted the disease there is a matter of conjecture. 
The sewage from this town passes through a septic tank and is then 
conveyed to a creek and thence to the Russian River several miles 
below. A sample of water taken from a pool in the nearly dry river 
bed 197 yards below the sewer outlet showed colon bacilli in 0.00] 
cubic centimeters of water, even though the water had flowed through 
forty-seven yards of gravel and 150 yards of pools. Typhoid bacilli as 
well as many other disease-producing organisms can readily survive 


the action of a septic tank, consequently the effluent should undergo 


further treatment if it is to discharge into a stream which is used for 


epidemic, it was brought 
under control by treating the city water with hypochlorite at the 


pumping station. 


While the writer endorses the use of adequate and properly con- 
structed septic tanks he must emphasize their limitations, and urge duc 
caution in disposing of the effluent. Subirrigation (with effluent) o! 
alfalfa and the other crops which are not used in a raw state by human 
beings, may be practiced. 

Because of conditions peculiar to the farm, such as the presence o! 
large numbers of domesticated animals and quantities of manure from 
these, and the use of much water for irrigation with inadequate drain. 
age, food wastes such as hog slop, wet mashes, etc., there is offered « 
much greater opportunity for the multiplication of insects and other 
vermin such as flies, mosquitoes, ticks, fleas, rats, ete., all of which arc 
more or less effective carriers of disease or sources of annoyance. 


MILK ATTRACTIVE TO FLIES. 


Flies are notorious food contaminators and a source of irritatior 
and annoyance bo man and beast. In their roles as food contam1- 
naters flies-ma An important part_in the transmission ¢ phoic 
fever and Fidiokecy. To illustrate this point the following instance 
is significant. There occurred in the town of B—— an epidemic 0! 
typhoid fever which by epidemiological investigation was traced t0 
milk delivered by a small dairy in the immediate vicinity. The water 
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supply of the dairy proved good, but further investigation revealed 
the fact that a house was being built in the neighborhood and, as was 
customary, the carpenters used a box privy which was accessible to 
numerous flies bred in the premises of the dairy. 

Among the carpenters there was one who had shortly before this 
returned to work after a siege of typhoid fever, and was still a 
carrier. The dairyman, after milk delivery, washed out his cans 
and placed them in the sun to dry and fresh milk was poured in later 
without first sterilizing the cans. Flies are attracted to milk even 
when very dilute and the inference is that the milk became infected 
by these insects flying back and forth from the milk cans and the 
filth of the privy used by the typhoid carrier. 

_ There are several important lessons to be learned from the above 
instance, namely: First, the great responsibility which the dairyman 
bears toward the city which he supplies with milk. The conditions 
above described are not exceptional. Flies are commonly abundant 
about the dairy, although there is no excuse for this if manure is 
properly disposed of and wastes from feeding and other wet mashes 
are not allowed to accumulate. In the second place, fly-tight, sanitary 
privies or other sanitary devices such as patent toilets, are doubly 


essential on premises where milk is being handled; and thirdly, it is 


important that those who handle the milk should have a certificate 
of good health from a reputable physician, and that the certificate 
should be frequently renewed. Finally, cleanliness in a bacteriological 
sense as relates to the sterilization of equipment, pails, cans, separators, 
ete., is On a par with godliness about the dairy. The farmer and his 
family may be satisfied with what he calls a reasonably clean milk 
supply from untested cows, but let us have milk that is known to be 
clean from cows that are known to be healthy by actual test, for the 
sake of the babies, if for no other reason. Our babies are the nation’s 
most precious asset. 


MALARIA ALSO A RURAL DISEASE. 


Malaria is notably a rural disease for reasons already explained. 
There is eight times as much malaria in the country as there is in the 
cities. Deaths from malaria only tell a small part of the economic loss 
due to this disease; 7. ¢., we must multiply each death by perhaps at 
least one hundred to eet a fair estimate of the number of cases, and 
each case represents a marked loss of time from employment and a 
noticeable loss of efficiency during working hours. 

Knowing that Anopheline mosquitoes are essential to the transmis- 
sion of malaria from man to man and that quinine is a specific against 


the disease, the road to control is clearly pointed out. The many 


systematic campaigns waged against malaria in various parts of the 
world indicate that this disease can be readily and speedily brought 
under control. The individual farmer can do much to control the 
disease on his own farm, because the Anopheles mosquito does not 
fly far from its place of birth and control under ordinary ranch con- 
ditions is inexpensive and not difficult, provided a little time is spent 


in learning to know how. If communities are involved, 0 
of small, neighboring farms, it is far more satisfactory to organize a 
mosquito abatement district. 
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country houses often have grave sanitary defects. 
‘monly built on low ground, with inadequate window space, poor light- 


carelessness, poverty and ignorance. 


ever, it 1s not quite true today 


_ RELATIVE VALUE OF MALARIA AND TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL. 


It is difficult to understand why the country pays such a high tribute 
to the white plague, when one thinks only in terms of fresh air and 
sunshine, abundant rich food and milk. However, tuberculosis is 
pre-eminently a housing problem, and of housing in the country the 


Pennsylvania Department of Health, after a survey in a typical farm- 


ing community inhabited by native born Americans, states that because - 
it is unusual to employ an architect or even a competent builder 


They are com- 


ing and poorer ventilation, and an unsatisfactory method of sewage 
disposal. A nurse from one of the Pennsylvania state dispensaries 
gives the following example: ‘‘A certain farmhouse where five people 
were accustomed to sleep in one not very large bedroom which had 
only one small window, and even that was nailed shut; one of these 
five had incipient tuberculosis. These were well-to-do farmers living 
in a large twelve-room stone house, and simply crowded into one 
room for the sake of economy—presumably to save coal and wood!’’ 
The writer’s experience in California, this land of sunshine and flowers, 
has revealed other cases not unlike the one cited above. 

The friends of tuberculosis are dampness, darkness, closed windows, 
crowded sleeping and living rooms, overwork, general intemperance. 
The enemies of tuberculosis are 
sunshine, fresh air, good food, proper rest, temperance in all things, 
and information. No doubt we are compelled to go even deeper than 


these factors, in that poor housing and living conditions are, as a 


rule, traceable to unjust or faulty economic adjustments. — 

Perhaps little need be said relative to the rural food supply; how- 
that the country feeds itself. The 
canned goods habit and breakfast food habit have both spread to the 
country home, as is evidenced by the copious tin-can dumps in not 
altogether | out-of- the-way places. Even the Chinese vegetable wagon 
may be seen on the country road, and not for the purpose of buying 
vegetables, either. We should be able to say that the country feeds 
itself and that there is no danger from adulterated, impure, insanitary 


or insufficient food. The day of the home vegetable garden has not 


vanished, I trust, neither the home supply of meat produced under 
sanitary ‘conditions. 

Relative to the meat supply it must be said that there is a grave 
necessity for care. Tapeworm disease is relatively common in the 
country, due to the fact that the home-butchered supply of meat is 


not inspected and the average farmer is entirely unfamiliar with the 


fact that tapeworms occur as bladder worms in beef and pork, and 
the cysts are not readily recognized without some experience. The 
bladder worms of beef and pork, dangerous to human beings, are the 
result of tapeworm eggs which have been swallowed with the animal’s 
food such as grass or in water, either of which have been contaminated 
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with excrement from human ‘beings in whose intestines such worms ~— 


exist. Hence, here again emphasis must be placed on the careful 
sanitary disposal of all human discharges so that not only humans but 
also domesticated animals may not become infected. 
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THE PATENT MEDICINE HABIT. 


From tapeworms to patent medicine is not a far ery. The country 
verily has the patent medicine habit, if the stalwart rows of empty 
bottles filling shelves from cellar to attic have any significance. Doc- 
tors are not so readily accessible in the country and it is but human to 
want to be prepared, hence a medicine which purports to cure every- 
thing from tuberculosis to toothache has much on the label to urge its 
purchase but little or nothing inside to honestly recommend it. No 
doubt many patent medicines have merit, but all should be investigated 
first; those with merit will bear investigation. 

Since education is of fundamental importance in raising the stand- 
ard of rural sanitation and hygiene, emphasis must be placed on the 
country school. Not only is the future thus taken care of but the 
present to a large extent as well, owing to the seepage of this informa- 
tion into the home through the children. 

The child very early accepts information relative to hygiene and 
sanitation. 
conditions of its environment make a deep impression. It is not diffi- 
cult to impress the child with the fact that its dirty hands lead to 
illness and that frequent washing of hands may help to keep it well. 
The child can early grasp the connection between a wriggler that lives 
in the water and the mosquito that lives in the air and bites when 
evening comes, and it is not so much of a puzzle that mosquitoes are 
somehow carriers of malaria and are bad and that the mosquito breed- 
ing pool should be controlled. 

Because the child is easily affected by its environment, there is very 
great reason why the sanitation of the schoolhouse and rounds should 
receive very careful attention. Inconsistency is soon discovered by 
a normal boy or girl. Sanitary surveys of rural schools are strongly 
recommended and very few have been made. We fathers and mothers, 
crown folks, are in the last analysis the responsible parties. | 


THE MODERN SPARTAN. MOTHER. 


Some time ago the writer attended a meeting of a certain farm 
bureau center and gave an illustrated lecture on housefly management. 
The usual discussion followed the meeting, together with other business, 
including the problem of coyote control. An old patriarch seated on 
the men’s side of the room was finally asked to give his opinion, his 
word evidently having much weight with his people. He arose, 
stretched himself full length, and breaking the awe-inspiring silence, 
said: “‘I have lived among the flies these nearly seventy years and am 
still alive and well, and as for the coyotes, I propose simply raising a 
few more pigs for the coyotes and keep the rest.’’ He then sat down, 
but hardly did this happen when a bright-eyed, intelligent looking 
mother arose on the women’s side of the room, and with some fire and 
in a representative tone of voice said: ‘‘Mr B did not finish stat- 
ing his solution of the fly problem. He should have said, ‘and mothers 
will simply bear a few more babies for the flies to kill and we'll keep 
the rest.’’ That started things, and the whirlwind crusade against 
flies which the farm women had already inaugurated went on with 
renewed energy. 
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The plan of the crusade included what was termed ‘‘a fly control 
tour’’ under the management of the home demonstration agent in 
| which the writer again played a more or less prominent role. The 
eg tour began shortly after noon with a parlor meeting on farm sanita- 
0° Sa tion at a nearby farm, after which the entire assemblage adjourned to 
gs i the barnyard, stables and corrals, where the breeding of flies was 
eta a demonstrated in the manure and the principal sanitary defects pointed 
a out with suggestions for correction. After this performance the entire 
a party climbed into waiting automobiles (now-a-days the auto is the 
Uy See farmer’s chief mode of conveyance) and traveled to the next farm 
iy Seam where a similar demonstration was conducted, and thus through the 
ieee, jj afternoon until supper time, aiter which an illustrated lecture was 
given in the schoolhouse, church or moving picture house. 
ia 8 ‘This method has been followed most successfully in several Cali- 
Bie eS — counties and the writer counts this method among the most 
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EL RETIRO: THE NEW SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


By MIRIAM VAN WATERS, Superintendent. 


One of the most interesting social experiments ever undertaken is 
El Retiro, the new school for girls, established in August, 1919, by the 
board of supervisors of Los Angeles County. The aim of the new 
school is to reeducate young girls who are wards of the juvenile court. 
It is perhaps the first instanee in this country where a county institu- 
tion has been devoted to preventive and constructive work in the field 
of moral hygiene. 


H isto ry. 


El Retiro was built as a sanatorium for. 
patients and was to have been privately owned and managed by 
physicians. It is situated among the olive groves of the San Fernando 


Administration Building, El Retiro School for Girls. 


was offered for sale in the uncertain wartime conditions of private 
enterprise, a group of patriotic social workers, led by an intrepid 
woman whose chief interest is the welfare of young girls, persuaded 
the Los Angeles board of county supervisors to buy it. The purchase, 
moreover, was remarkably sound business; it is worth three times the 
price paid. It was then suggested that the new institution be given 
over to the rehabilitation of women discharged from isolation hospitals. 
This program found no support in the community. There burst forth, 
however, a veritable storm of enthusiasm on the part of woman’s clubs 
and social organizations when it was urged that this splendid oppor- 
tunity be given to young girls, rather than prostitutes, to prevention 
rather than salvage. So El Retiro passed under the control of the 
probation committee of the juvenile court. It was opened the middle 
of August, 1919, with five girls. 
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Valley, twenty-three miles from Los Angeles. When the property 
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Organization. 


The legal basis of El Retiro is found in section 22 of the Californis 
Juvenile Court Law, which provides for the establishment of a juvenile 
detention home by the county board of supervisors. El Retiro is ; 
branch of Juvenile Hall, the juvenile detention home of Los Angeles 
County, as far as finances and administration are concerned. The 
executive control of the two institutions is centered in one superin. 
tendent, who is appointed by the probation committee, from the count, 
civil service lists. Each officer and employee of both institutions i. 
certified by civil service. Although the institutions are over twenty 
miles apart, a single office equipment does for both and there is n. 
overhead expense for the new institution. All medical, psychologica| 
_and other technical, scientific work for El] Retiro is done by the staf 


The Living Room for the Girls at El] Retiro. 


of experts at Juvenile Hall with no extra expense. This is true of 
stenographic work also. 

The staff in residence consists of the following: an assistant super- 
intendent, a domestic science instructor, a manual arts instructor and 
a utility man. There is also a school teacher who has the rank ot 
principal and is employed by the board of education. There are two 
resident volunteers who serve without pay; one is a trained field worker, 
the other a playground worker. 

For the first year the board of supervisors have allowed budget funds 
for twenty-five girls. Twenty-two girls are now at the school; by th 
time this goes to press our population quota will be complete for the 
present fiscal year, twenty-five girls. 


Equipment. 


We possess ten acres of ground which is planted to olive trees and 
truck garden. The soil is a rich, friable sand adapted to any sort of 
fruit and garden production. There is abundant water from the 
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irrigation aqueduct. Completely hidden away at the foot of the 
tains by the soft foliage of the olives, El Retiro is yet only fo 
minutes from Broadway in Los Angeles by automobile stage. 
school owns its own car. | 
The buildings are California bungalow style, shingled and stained. 
The main. building has separate sleeping rooms for twelve girls and 
four officers, a school room, a room for manual arts, a clinic and dis- 
pensary and a very beautiful lobby or living room which is large 
enough to provide for the recreation of at least fifty persons. This 
building was designed for the pay patients of the sanatorium and it 
is a highly interesting commentary on the trend of modern social work 
to see these spotless rooms, with their individual baths, their toilets 


un- 
-five 
The 


The Sewing Room at El Retiro. 


and lavatories, their snug little closets, their white enameled furniture, 
their great French screened windows, occupied now by young girls of 
the class known usually as ‘‘delinquent.’’ There is also a cottage 
where an instructor and ten girls may be housed in individual rooms. 
A well equipped laundry is in a separate little building. Kitchen and 
dining room are in still another building with facilities for the serving 
of seventy-five persons. The utility man has a little house to himself. 
There are, in addition, twenty-two small cottages of the open-air sana- 
torium type, each capable of holding two girls. At present only four 
have been completed. The girls are delighted with these and all are 
occupied. They are furnished with lavatory, toilet, clothes closet, cots, 
a dresser and chair. The cottages not now used by the girls have no 
floors; one served as cow shed, the rest as storage space for tools, feed, | 
lumber, ete. It is hoped to finish them all next year. There is no 
vestige of a fence about the place. 


Those Who Go. | 


The requirements for entrance are as follows: First, an earnest 
desire to make good; this must have been proven by an unbroken good 
conduct record at the detention home, and an expressed willingness to 
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twenty-one years of age, but there is no commitment to El Retiro. 


The order of the court reads: 


undergo a period of training ; second, freedom from infectious disease - 
third, the candidate must be of normal. or borderline mentality, that 
is to say, no diagnosis eases of feeble-mindedness are accepted ; fourth, 
the girl’s home situation must be one that prevents her from carrying 
out successfully her program of reeducation there; the unfit home, the 
weak home, the broken home, are examples of this condition ; finally 
no girl is permitted to go to El Retiro who could be earning her living 
outside, unharmed. 

Girls from fourteen to nineteen years of age are viene Each ; is 
a ward of the court, subject to its protection and guidance until she is 


The FE] Retiro Milkmaid. 


is lela to go to El Retiro 
until further order ;’’ neither is there any stated length of time. — It is 
expected that each girl shall stay at least a year, and she may stay 
much longer. 
It has been stated that the scientific work is done at Juvenile Hall. 
As a matter of fact, the El Retiro girls are carefully studied by experts 
before they are sent; their physical and mental condition is exactly 
known, their vocational abilities indicated, so that so far as possible a 
homogeneous group is secured, capable of intensive reeducational work. 
This is.one of the policies that make El Retiro a unique experiment. 
Although freedom from infectious disease is demanded, many girls have 
previously been inmates of the venereal hospital of the detention home. 
some are also receiving treatment for tuberculosis, some have serious 
nervous defects, and many are in an anemic, impoverished and neuraes- 
thenic condition. For these the open-air life, healthful work and play 
are the great essentials. No moral reconstruction ean be undertaken 
until it is first rooted in social hygiene. 
Cases which are problems psychologically are received also, girls 
which no ordinary correctional institution is willing to accept, cases 
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which have been declared incipient dementia precox, for example, 
pln problems in adolescent hysteria and that borderline field so 
fascinating, so troublesome and complex. The juvenile court, in its 
scientific constructive work, has recognized for a long time that some 
‘orm of preventorium for both mental and physical disability must be 


The School Room at El! Retiro. | 
established for the young child, a place where his needs may be taken 
care of: by. those who at the same time understand his discipline.. El 
Retiro is aceomplishing this for the adolescent girl. | 
There is no race distinction. Previous conduct is no bar to entrance. 
The sole question is: Is this the type of girl who can make good in 
El Retiro? 


- 


The Proposed Program. | 


El Retiro is- not now a complete training school. Its chief aim is to 
establish by modern, intensive methods, self-respect, self-government 
and sturdiness of purpose in its young students. We do not wish to 
shelter them until they are twenty-one, but to build up sufficient moral 
muscle for their protection in the world outside. First comes personal 
hygiene, baths, walks, exercises, and then cleanliness and more cleanli- 
ness until the girl is as dainty as her room, and as fresh as the moun- 
tain air. Then self-expression is cultivated; student body meetings, 
departmental conferences, council meetings develop her sense of citizen- 
ship. A special program of work, study and play is made for her and 
she is assigned to one of the more advanced girls to train. Hach girl 
is thus a teacher, and a pupil. She is learning one type of work, and 
teaching another. The hours allotted to her for school are equivalent 
to a full school day. k 

The girls do the entire work of the school, cooking, dining room wor 
housekeeping, ardening, dairying, horticulture, olive culture and pre- 
serving, laundry, sewing, weaving, basketry, library work, running the 
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commissary, painting, dressmaking, millinery, ete. Girls who are 


ready to assume responsibility are paid for their labor, and are on the 
pay roll of Los Angeles County. Such girls are called ‘‘heads of 
departments’’ and have assistants to help them. Girl inspectors go 
the rounds each morning and make reports as to the order and accom- 
plishment in the departments. Written reports are filed with the sec- 


retary of the student organization. 


Each girl is a eitizen in an 


important industrial community. She keeps the record of her own 


progress. 


A Girls’ Room at El Retiro, with Clothes Closet, Lavatory and Bath Adjoining. 


Finally, having accumulated a bank account (there are twenty such 
bank accounts now, ranging from $2 to $58) and a wardrobe, and 
having learned the routine of daily baths, daily work, study and play, 
the young student settles definitely on a plan for her future. She 1s 
then to be trained intensively for a few months in some skill, or occu- 
pation; for example, two girls are studying library work, two flower 
and bulb culture, one salad making for commercial purposes. When 
the time comes to send her forth she will have the tools to make her 
way, the field worker will find the opportunity and will closely super- 
vise the girl in the job. There will be a very definite structure 
between the institution and the community, and the girl will not be 


left to Jump the chasm as best she may. 


Student Government. 


After a girl has been in residence one month her name is présented 


to the student body and she is voted upon. 


If the girls feel that she 


can not make good, or that she is not the type worth their trouble, she 
is sent back to the detention home and the court is informed that the 


El Retiro Student Association can not take her. 


Two have been thus 


rejected in the past six months. If the vote is favorable she is eligible 
for initiation. A ceremony is held, during which the girls who have 
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been elected officers impersonate in a simple pageant form the virtues 
which the school strives to inculcate. The new girl takes vows of 
allegiance, and swears never by word or deed to bring dishonor to 
El Retiro. She is given the shield pin of the association, and is duly 
declared a member. Now she may vote, hold office, enjoy privileges, 
work on the pay roll, go to the movies once a month and speak her 
mind plainly. 

The officers of the studaait body are elected by the members—presi- 
dent, vice president, secretary, historian. The superintendent is. the 
chaplain, and the assistant superintendent is the treasurer. All the 
officers, together with one or two chosen girls, form the student council, 
which makes all the rules of the school, and decides all questions of 
discipline. The girl officers carry all the keys of the institution. 

The theory underlying this experiment is full responsibility of a 
like-minded industrial community for the acts of all its members. It 
has succeeded thus far in surprising even its warm advocates by the 
efficient common sense of its government. It is not always easy for 
omniscient adults to keep their hands off when they see youth smashing 
traditions of discipline, but for the courage of those who believe in 
democracy let it be said that after nine years of training adolescents I 
had not before seen so speedy a method of transforming a lazy, arro- 

vant, determined young person into useful, co-operative citizenship. 


Co-operation. 


The spirit of co-operation is stressed. Claemineiiite service, the use 
of the local banks and stores, attendance of the local churches, mem- 
hership in local organizations is encouraged. Some of our girls are 
about to enter the high school of the community. Contact with the 
normal, healthful, rural community life of the beautiful San Fernando 
Valley is one of the strong aims of our program. In the most real 


sense we are the child of the socialized spinit of California, and we 
shall not live a life apart. 


Cost, 


We have indicated that there are no administrative expenses con-- 


nected with El Retiro. The girls buy and make their own clothing, and 
there are many gifts from the parent-teachers’ associations and others. 


The cost per day, per girl, including salaries, food, supplies, heat and 


hight, 1s less than $1.40. 


In time the school will largely be self-supporting. It should be 
entirely so within three years. 

So much of our social endeavor is the ceaseless stemming of a tide, 
so vast, so monstrous that only the stoutest hearts can work with 
courage or with hope. A generous vision is needed. Particularly has 
childhood suffered by our parsimony. From wayward youths we have 
taken away freedom and all that makes life livable to the adolescent. 
We have denied those splendid affirmations of the spirit that under 
happier conditions have meant life to the race. Here, under the olive 


ine 


trees of El Retiro, we have commenced an experiment of restoration ; 


we are trying to restore to the girl, under unusually favorable con- 
ditions, her health, her self- respect, and her faith—her faith in the 


integrity of human life. This is the supreme task of the social hygiene 
of the future. rene 
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MONTHLY BULLETIN 


CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD HEALTH 


Devoted to the Prevention of Sickness and Death 


Entered as second-class matter, August 15, 1905, at the post office at Sacramento, 
California, under the Act of Congress of July 16, 1894. Acceptance for mailing at 


the special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, 
authorized August 27, 1918. 


‘Sent free, on request, to any citizen of California, 


WILFRED H. KELLOGG, M.D., Secretary . . . Executive Officer 
‘GUY P. JONES, Assistant to the Secretary . . . . . Kditor 


Medical practitioners, drugless healers and others frequently fail 
to report cases of communicable diseases as required by law. The 
practitioner who wilfully fails to report a case of communicable 
disease in order to evade quarantine constitutes a serious menace to 
society. Any individual who sets himself above the law and who 
purposely violates the provisions of the statutes places himself in the 


criminal class. Even some physicians seem to believe that if they 


protect the interest of their patients at the expense of the com- 
munity that they will build up their practices and profit commercially. 
Quarantine undoubtedly is unpleasant and in many cases it works 
a hardship. So do taxes, and street improvements, and a hundred 
other civic burdens, all of which are ultimately beneficial to com- 


munity life. 


The California State Board of Healtth will always support local 
health officers in any activities that they may institute to make an 
example of these practitioners who are attempting to block construc- 
tive public health work. The health officers at Fresno, Santa Barbara, 
Ontario and Vacaville have recently notified practitioners that the 
law requiring the reporting of communicable diseases will be enforced 
in their communities, and the health officer at Vacaville recently 
secured the conviction of a San Francisco physician who deliberately 
removed a quarantined case from Vacaville to San Francisco. This 
conviction and fine will go a long ways toward preventing a recur- 
rence of such an episode, in that community at least. 


Typhoid fever is now called a vanishing disease, particularly in the 
large cities of the United States. In rural communities typhoid still 
prevails, but even in the remote sections a decrease is apparent. In 
the larger cities of California the death rate is about four or five per 
hundred thousand population, and the death rate for the whole state 
is about six per hundred thousand. The successful campaign against 
typhoid is a shining example of the efficiency of organized public 
health. 
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“The maintenance of the growth of the individual 


1s the chief requirement of the healthy 
growth of the state.” 


'S 
FRANK L. KELLY, M.D., Director 
R Bureau of Communicable Diseases. 
Morbidity for December, 1919, by Weeks. 
L. E. Ross, Morbidity Statistician. 
Weeks ending Total, Total 
| Dec., 
Dec. 6 | Dec. 12 | Dec. 20 | Dec. 27 1920 1919 
Cerebrospinal meningitis ________- 1 1 2 3 7 12 
247 348 195 144 934 51 
102 115 103 105 425 220 
Encephalitis, lethargic 7 1). 4 
Erysipelas 8 13 9 16 46 22 
Gonococcus infection __--_____-____ 180 91 70 27 368 201 
30 34 30 17 111 49,301 
Measles 462 416 505 360 | 1,743 31 
116 106 119 92 433 271 
Pneumonia 64 65 85 267 249 
162 153 100 86 126 
ia at 73 136 76 57 342 45 
158 79 46 30 313 202 
102 176 166 154 598 449 
16 9 6 7 38 36 
59 30 160 24 
1,776 1,794 | 1,570| 1,280) 6,870 | 51,252 
Vol. 15, No. 8 ( 263 ) 
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DIVISION OF PARASITOLOGY. 
C. A. Kororp, Consulting Parasitologist. 


Summary of Examinations Made in the Division of rareerer During 
December, 1919. 


Examinations Persons examined | 
Per 
Positive | Negative | Total Positive | Negative | Total 


ewe 


For worms: 

Fecal examinations made 
| 
Oxyuris incognita ____-__- 
Oxyuris vermicularis ____ 
Trichostrongylus orien- 

Trichuris trichiura _____- 
stercora- 

Unknown nematode eges 
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ts For protozoa: 

Fecal examinations made 
Chilomastix mesnili ___-_- | 5 348 | 
Trichomonas intestinalis 7 346 151 
Endamoeba coli 71 282 51 33.11 
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es For plant parasites: 


Miscellaneous findings included free Amoebae. 
a One sputum examination was made which was found to be negative for 
Amoebae. 
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Ba DIVISION OF BIOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


< 
a 
~ 


ae ee ; Examinations Made by the California State Hygienic Laboratory During Month of 
December, 1919. 


Condition suspected Positive Negative | Inconclusive| Total 


eee a) Diphtheria (diagnosis) ___________--_--_____- 107 991 | 16 (*14) 444 
Diphtheria (special investigation)+ 110 | 75 690 
28 
1 


4 
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ae +Bakersfield 17; Benicia 143; Cutler 178; Palo Alto 7; Pomona 206; Vallejo 139. 
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“The first duty of. a statesman is 
the care of the public health.” 


— 
=F 
Se 
WALTER M. DICKIE, Director. 
Bureau of Social Hygiene. ee 
 ARSENOBENZOL DISTRIBUTED DURING MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1919. 
Stanford University Clinic, San 
University of Cahfornia Hospital, San 50 
Selwyn Emmett Graves Memorial Dispensary, Los Angeles 50 
Alameda County Public Health 10 
Treatment Reports Received. 
253 patients received one dose_____ 253 Other occupations 962 i 

148 patients received two doses___. 296 Housewives 136 


106 patients received three doses___™ 318 Laborers ----------------------- 97 
57 patients received four doses __._ 228 No occupations 43 
22 patients received five doses__.. 110 Students ----.-------.-----.__.. B® 

patients received seven doses___ 21 
1 patient received eight doses____ 8 


Ampoules wasted 260 

Ampoules used in making larger —— 

1,296 
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Riverside County Hospital______- 


2 i Total number of treatment cards distributed and not returned_____-__----_ 767 


Patients Treated. 
San Francisco Health Department Clinic___.__.___.___________________— 


University of California Hospital, San Francisco____.-_-__.__________W___ 
San Francisco Hos 
Stanford University Clinic, San Francisco._____..__-----___--____-____-__ 
Good Cheer Club Clinic, ee 
Santa Barbara Cottage Hospital Dispensary____._________--_______________ 

Berkeley Dispensary 


3 


Total number of treatment cards ---------------- 17,085 


et. 
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“Public health 1s the foundation upon which rests 


the happiness of the people and the strength 
of the nation,” 


y 


Tuberculosis 


106 


E. L. M. Tate-THompson, Director 
Bureau of Tuberculosis. 


The value of health surveys has never been questioned, but surveys 
in connection with tuberculosis are a necessity if the proper measures 
for tuberculosis control are attempted. 

Law enforcement is, of course, a necessity, and yet any blind man 
would know that nowhere in California does the local health officer 
or the police even attempt to enforce the anti-spittimg law, which 
amounts to vicious neglect in these days of universal colds. Common 
decency would demand the flushing of streets and sidewalks, but 
economy rests too heavily on preventive measures to follow the old 
adage that a stitch in time saves nine. Frequently the Director 
makes: hospital inspections very early in the morning. The morning 
is always a trying one for the patient; coughing is a laborious start in 
the day’s work in a sanatorium, and yet, absolutely never in years and 
years of hospital inspection have I ever heard the amount of coughing 
that I heard in hotels last week in the early morning. Not a pleasant 
subject, but worthy of consideration that the anti-spittmg law and 
the more recent one on the sterilization of glasses in drug stores, 
candy shops, et cetera, be enforced. 

Human nature is always entertaining enough to make life endurable, 
and when I visit localities that are up in arms over the location of a 
well conducted tuberculosis sanatorium and yet are blindfolded to the 
coughing attendant who sits in a hole in the wall and receives laundry ; 
who does not see, time after time, the ice cream soda spoon wiped but 
not washed ; who never has looked behind the counter to see if the 
drinking cup law is enforced, and who would resent being arrested for 
spitting on the sidewalk, it is to laugh. 

The Bureau as soon as possible hopes to begin a ‘‘Know your city 
fra the standpoint of health and education campaign.’’ Some of 
the work will be done by the field workers in the Bureau and some by 
local tuberculosis associations. 


Briefly showing the possibility of a small intensive survey we reprint 
nating SeT COLLECLEC by Dr W. C. Finch, 


4 
f 


assistant health commissioner, in charge of the East Ninth street 
tuberculosis clinic in Los Angeles. 
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Tuberculosis survey of families wherein case of tuberculosis has been reported in 
the district lying east of Main street, south of Fourth street, also west of 
Main street, south of Washington street, by Dr. W. C. Finch, assistant health 
commissioner, in charge of Kast Ninth street tuberculosis clinic. 


District No: .....--:.-.....| 15 | 18 | 16 | 11 | 12 9 | 10 17 | 18 | 


| a9 | 64 | | 64 


8 | 22 
45 |102 123 |241 


Total 


33 | 20 | 57 | 38 | 40 
Individuals in families___|123 |128 |115 |210 
Cases presenting tuber- 
45|16/70| 8 | 6 
Suspected cases ___---_-- ..| 50 | 45 | 42 | 26 | 18 
Closed cases presenting | 
no further activity...-.-| 5 
Born in United States____| 25 
Foreign born 
Native Californians ______| 40 

40 

2 

37 


& 


Receiving local aid__-__-- 
State compensation | 
Attending clinies 


R 
8 


Families in which T.B. 
deaths have occurred_-__| 8 
Sanitary condition— 


1 
4 
__..| 11} | 38 | 23 | 10 204 
138 
7 64 


= 
© 


© 


It is interesting to note that in a total of 406 faiiilies shave are 1855 
perscns, and in that group 1154 were dependents, 526 of the number 
‘attend the clinies, and 391 are suspected cases. When one stops to 
consider the economic waste, the human salvage of such a group, and 
to realize that these figures concern only 406 families, it is appalling. 

Every board of education in this country might well do without a 
number of necessities less vital to the health of the child and establish, 
at least until prices drop, free school lunches for all children if neces- 
sary. Recent surveys have shown an astonishing number of children 
from homes where the obtaining of sufficient food for a meal is not 
an endurance test. Children twenty-five pounds below weight are in 
need cf supervision when it comes to diet, and because Johnnie Jones’ 
mother tells the school nurse ‘‘It ain’t nothing because Johnnie is thin. 
I never weighed over a hundred pounds myself,’’ so Johnnie is doomed 
to years of malnutrition as a result and in the end probably pays his 
toll to the white plague as a result. 

San Bernardino has recently established what is indeed a lighthouse, 
for as a community they. have found the dangerous reefs and shoals 
that, unless helped will be shipwrecked on the shores of their com- 
munity. Their health center provides a kitchen where a very nourish- 
ing soup is made in boilers and transferred to five-gallon milk cans, 
‘hence to various localities in town, principally schools. Children are — 
‘served here, and in some instances soup is sent home to other members 
of the family if they need it. 

The public does not realize, perhaps, the great necessity this year 
for keeping. resistance above normal, if possible. In 1917 the death 
rate was 5500 from tuberculosis, but the year 1918 and first six months 
of 1919 saw the deaths leap to nearly 9000, that is, 5500 deaths in one 
year against nearly 4000 in six months. 
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so that we may be ready with funds for 1920. 
Hospitals visited. 
La Vina. San Francisco. 


Los Angeles County. Sunshine Preventorium. 
Weimar. 
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L. E. Ross. Director. 
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| | “Public health i hasable.””—B% 
ublic health is purchasable.”—Biggs. 
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Bureau of Vital Statistics. 
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Birth and Death Totals for Certain Principal Counties and Balance of the State, a 
| with Birth and Death Rates for November, 1919. a 


* 


Contra Costa -_-_----- 64 Joaquin 112 | 116 
214 114|\Santa Clara ______-- 162 143 
Monterey 39 —22|\Balance of 1,055 669 
San Bernardino __--- 108 78||Rate per 1,000 esti- 
137 101|| mated population 15 11 
San Francisco --_---- | 668 550 


tii 
Tay ae 
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Birth and Death Totals for Certain Principal Cities, November, 1919. h ‘a 


City Births | Deaths City Births Deaths | if 


82||Richmond ----------- 26 14. 
o1||\Sacramento -------- 127 | 
88||\San Diego _----- 110 | 81 
San Francisco __---- 668 O00) 


Bakersfield 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
.......... 
........... 


BBA 


Marriage Totals for Certain Principal Counties of the State, for November. 
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Distribution of Deaths and Reported Morbidity for Certain Endemic Diseases and 
indicated Fatality Rates, November, 1919. 


Deaths 


Reported 
cases 


Locality 


Reported 
cases 


Typhoid fever— 


Butte County 
El Dorado County---_- 
Fresno County 
Imperial County 
Los Angeles County- 
Los Angeles (city)-__-- 
Monterey County 
Riverside (city) 
San Bernardino (city) 
San Francisco 
Stockton (city) 
Santa Clara County. 
Ventura Oounty 
Balance of state 


Totals 


Indicated 
20 per cent. 
Scarlet fever— 


San Joaquin County- 
Balance of state.____- 


Totals 


Indicated fatality, 
0.7 per cent. 
Whooping cough— 


Berkeley 


Los Angeles (city) __- 


Sacramento (city) 


San Franciseo ___-__--- 
Tulare County 
Ventura County 
Balance of state_____- 


Totals 


Indicated fatality, 
10 per cent. 


38 


4 


1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 


10 


| Diphtheria— | 

Butte County 
Fresno County 
Fresno (city) -- 
Bern ...-<..-.- 
Bakersfield 
Los Angeles (city)---- 
San Bernardino Oo.-_-} 
San Diego (city)----- 
San Francisco 
San Joaquin 
Balance of state_-_ 


Totals 
Indicated fatality, 
6 per cent. 


CLOT OD DOH CORR CO 


influenza— 


Alameda County ----- 
Butte County 
Fresno County —--_----- 
Fresno (city) _-------- 
.........-. 
Los Angeles County... 
Los Angeles (city)-_-_- 
Riverside County ----| 
San Benito County--- 
San Bernardino Co.-_- 
San Francisco 
Shasta County 
Tulare County ------- 
Balance of state_____- 


Indicated fatality, 
18 per cent. 


Infant Deaths 


by Age, Sex, Race and Maternal Nativity, November, 1919. 


2 
4 
6 


Age 


Sex 


ce Maternal nativity 


---uv{pul 


| 


Under 1 day---- 


| 


1 to 10 days---- 
10 days to 1 mo. 
1 to 2 months-_-. 


t 
t 
t 


to 3 months-- 
o 4 months-- 
o 6 months-_- 
o 12 months- 


Totals 


Total births_-_- 
Infant mortal- 
icy Trace ....... 
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4 
Locality | Deaths = 
i 
4 
11 17 
6 1 
| 
93 
ie 4 7 100 
3 5 
1 1 145 
kee 39 
ih 23 114 
3 
— | 
13 
| 
| 26 4 
ne . 
36 35 
_ 104 24 130 
| 
‘= 
oo 57 1 13 
46 65 |_ 1 | 
32 4 15 | 1 
17 | 23 1 14 
--- 
6 1 11 
99 
1 | 39 1,646 2 
2,451 | 2,367 | 4,4 
63 
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“Health ts the essential factor in productiveness, prosperity, 
and happiness, and hence in the advancement of | 
ciuthzation.”’—Sir Frederick Treves. 
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RALPH HILSCHER, C.E., Director. 
Bureau of Sanitary Engineering. 


The case of Kings County versus the city of Reedley came to trial 
this month in the superior court at Visalia and occupied about five 
days. A decision has not yet been rendered. This is a case that 

involves very important principles of sanitation and should be of 
interest to city officials and sanitarians generally. -Kings County has 
endeavored to restrain Reedley from continuing its present method of 
sewage disposal, claiming that this method pollutes the Kings River, a 
stream from which practically all irrigation water used in Kings 
County is withdrawn below Reedley. The Reedley sewage plant was 
built about two years ago in accordance with instructions from the 
State Board of Health, and includes four stages of treatment: pre- 
liminary settling in an Imhoff tank, oxidation by a sprinkling filter, 
disinfection by chlorine and sedimentation, together with chlorine con- 
tact, in a final settling tank. For the past year biweekly samples of 
effluent and of water from several points on the river have been 
examined for bacteria in the state laboratory. Practically one hun- 
| dred per cent of these river samples, both above and below Reedley, 
ae showed the waiter unsafe for drinking purposes, Of the sewage 
‘A i effluent samples, only seven per cent were unsafe for drinking purposes. 

ae Mountain travel in the summer time has increased greatly in the 
Pest’: past few years with the increasing number of automobiles and sanita- 
fa a tion of camping sites is now recognized as an important problem. The 

4 United States Forest Service has a well-defined program for the 

equipment and maintenance of several hundred camp grounds for 
: public use within the government reservations, and. this will very 
oe greatly increase the comfort and healthfulness of mountain recreation 
|) ee in the future. It is the intention of this Bureau to pay particular 
| a attention during the coming outing season to regulation of the numer- 
a ous privately and publicly owned camping grounds over which the 
| ae Forest Service does not have control. 

ae The Sacramento sewage screen, consisting of parallel bars with 3- 
| ae inch clear openings and mechanically cleaned by a traveling comb, was 
tested during the month to determine its efficiency as compared with 
fine screening. This screen, during the test, removed 3.3 cubic feet of 
wet solids per million gallons. A 50-gallon composite sample of its 
effluent was passed through a 16-mesh screen, having clear openings 
> eg of about 1/20-inch, and this removed an additional 15.3 cubic feet 
-i ae per million gallons. The Sacramento screen is obviously of very low 
ee efficiency, but it serves quite well its intended purpose of protecting 
ae oe the pumps from damage by large objects carried in the sewage and of 
8 ae preventing sludge banks around the outlet. 
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“Wwe have no say as to the kind of man timber out of which our 
ancestors were made, but we have a say, and are responsible for 


the man timber out of which our descendants will be fashioned.” 
—Chas. J. Hastings, M. D. 
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Drugs 


E. J. LEA, M.S., Director 
Bureau of Foods and Drugs. 


One hundred and ninety-three samples of foods, drugs and miscel- 


laneous materials were received at the laboratory during the month 


of December. 


‘Official. Unofficial. 
Foods. Foods. 
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Worcestershire sauce 

Total unofficial 
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FOOD INSPECTION DECISION 180. 


Colors in Food. 


(Amendment: to Food Inspection Decisions 76, 117, 129, 164, and 175.) 


Food Inspection Decision 175 is hereby amended by striking out 
from the list of the permitted dyes contained therein, under ‘‘Y ellow 
shades,’’ the words ‘‘11. Sudan 1’’ and ‘‘16. Butter yellow. i 

Hereafter the coal-tar dyes which may be used in food, subject to 


the provisions of Food Inspection Decisions 76, 117, and 129, shall be 
the following: 


Red shades: 
107. Amaranth. 
56. Ponceau 3 R. 
017. Erythrosine. 
Orange shade: 
85. Orange I. 


Yellow shades: 
4. Naphthol yellow S. 
94, Tartrazine. 
Yellow A. B. (Benzeneazo-8-naphthylamine). 
Yellow O. B. 


Green shade: 
435. Light green S. EF. yellowish. 


Blue shade: 
692. Indigo disulfoscid. 


The numbers preceding the names refer to the numbers of the colors 
as listed in A. G. Green’s edition of the Schultz-Julius Systematic 
Survey of the Organic Coloring Matters, published in 1904. 

Sudan I. and butter yellow have been found unsatisfactory in prac- 
tical use for food coloring purposes, and these colors, therefore, are 


withdrawn from the list of those which may be certified for use in 


foods. 


CARTER Gass, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


D. F. Houston, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


WILuiAM C. REDFIELD, 
- Secretary of Commerce. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21, 1919. 
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students from other schools. 


“‘To make a really safe for 
democra cy we must first make 
tt healthy.’’—Farrand. 
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ANNA C. JaMMm, R.N., Director 
Bureau of Registration of Nurses. 


During the month of December inspections of schools of nursing 
were made by the assistant inspector in connection with the following 
hospitals: Riverside City; Fullerton General, Fullerton; Agnew Sani- 
jarlum, San Diego; St. Joseph’s, San Diego; County, San Diego; Para- 
dise Valley, National City. Visits for adjustment of the various prob- 
lems pertaining to the schools were made at Pasadena, the Sisters, the 
Geod Samaritan and Children’s hospitals, Los Angeles. Barlow Sani- 
tarlum was visited to look over the work which is given to affiliating 
Talks on the professional and social 

aspects of nursing were given at Los Angeles County and the — 
hospitals, Los Angeles. 

During the visit to the Children’s Hospital it was learned that in 
addition to the affiliation for pediatrics another opportunity for prac- 
tical experience is now being offered by this hospital which consists 
of one month in the social service department under the supervision 
of a social service director, who is a registered nurse. This time is 
divided largely into mornings spent in the dispensary, afternoons in the 
follow-up work, and a certain amount of time in investigation and 
history taking. This short course offers some opportunity to schools 
having no social service department connected with the hospitals by 
which they may afford their pupils a brief introduction to a broadening 
ind enlightening experience. 

The Methodist Hospital, Los Angeles, through its recently organized 
-ocial service department, with a trained social service worker, a gradu- 
ite nurse, in charge, is now able to offer the students in this school a 
nonth or more practical experience in the work. The time here is 
livided between dispensary work, follow-up visits, attending various 
-ourts and visiting missions and philanthropic and charitable organiza- 
ions connected with the department. A course of eight lectures 1s 
“iven touching upon some of the important and outstanding points 
avolved in the work of a social service worker. 

This social service work is an interesting and recent development in 
he training of student nurses and may well form ‘a part of the instruc- 
lon, as such training, even to a limited extent, as must necessarily be, 
when given in connection with a general course, will tend to enlarge 
‘he viewpoint of the student and carry her vision beyond the fact of 

lisease into its causes. It enables her to see the result of sickness 
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often due to environment, home conditions, occupation, lack of employ- 
ment, etc., which only too frequently is responsible for sickness. This 
short course should also stimulate a sympathetic attitude and develop 


possibly an entirely new point of view on the part of the student in 


the work she has undertaken, and also show her wherein she may do 
her part in the great movement for social betterment. 


Licensing the Trained Attendant. 


_ In accordance with an act passed at the last legislature; the Board 
is empowered to issue a license to qualified applicants to practice as 
trained attendants. This certificate may be obtained on presentation 
of credentials showing character, extent of training and experience and 
a license fee of five dollars. Until J uly 1, 1920, applicants may be 
licensed without examination. Following this date an examination 
will be required. 

The Board is further authorized to establish centers for the training 
of trained attendants and to prescribe the course of instruction and 
length of time for such training. At the regular meeting of the Board 


held on November 4, 1919, requirements for schools for attendants 


were passed upon, which instruction and practical work will cover a 


period of one year. 


At the regular meeting of the Board on J anuary 3 approval was 
given to the first school for trained attendants established in California 
which is in connection with St. Joseph’s Home and Hospital, San 
Francisco. This school has been open for six months and meets the 
requirements of instruction and practical work. There are fourteen 
students now in training. At this same meeting twenty-five applicants 
were granted the certificate as trained attendant without examination. 


Need tov Teachers of Nursing. | 


There has been a very great need for properly qualified teachers of 
nursing in our schools in this state. The University of Stanford School 
for Nurses in San Francisco has answered the call in a most con- 
structive and practical way by establishing a course for teaching 
registered nurses who desire to become instructors in our schools of 
nursing. Beginning September 1, 1920, a post-graduate course will 
be opened to a limited number of registered nurses, which will consist 
of a well balanced course in theoretical and practical ‘work and should 
fit the candidates for positions of both teaching and administration. 

At the present time there is no opportunity to obtain such a course 
on the Pacific Coast and necessitates a long journey and accompanying 
expense to an Hastern center; consequently many nurses will welcome 
the opportunity to obtain this instruction and preparation nearer to 
the center of their work. While this will not equal such a preparation 
as is furnished by Teachers College, Columbia University; which 1s 
an old poss eB course, it will at least serve as the beginning for a 
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permanent course and will furnish temporarily, at least, a larger corps 
of teachers for our schools. Application may be made direct to the 
Stanford School for Nurses, San Francisco. 
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